SUGAR-CANE

FAR   AS   EYE    CAN   SEE

Sugar-cane grows throughout Cuba, covering over one and a half million acres. In cutting
season, thousands of workers come from Jamaica and elsewhere in the West Indies, and
from December to June their sharp knives are busy cutting and trimming cane. The juicy
stalks are packed into ox-carts with high sides like a hayrick, and drawn to the railroad.

railroads or similar public works. The
Cuban planters still use the old-fashioned
wooden plows, and it is certain that
some foreign growers have spoiled their
crops by plowing too deeply with steel
plows, and so mixing the lower layer
of clay with the surface soil. The for-
eigners, however, are credited with de-
vising the method of growing tobacco
under a roof of cheesecloth. The leaf so
grown has better texture and color than
the best produced under ordinary exposed
conditions.

Cuba's agricultural possibilities are far
from being fully developed. Climate and
fertile soil give the island that luxuriance
of growth so typical of the tropics. A
little care and work are quickly and abun-
dantly repaid. Then too it occupies a
fortunate position in relation to North
American markets, an advantage greatly
increased by the presence of many ex-
cellent harbors. Of these, Havana is the
best known and the most important, but
Santiago on the southern coast has an
equally good port. Guantanamo, to the
east of Santiago, is leased to the United
States as a naval station. Across from
Santiago and Guantanamo, on the north-
eastern shore of the island, lies Nipe Bay,
as interesting in the light of its future as
of its past. This magnificent harbor was

of old a pirates' rendezvous, then a smug-
glers' base and a fishermen's haven; now
it is a growing port, the focus of east-
ern Cuba's agricultural development.
Throughout the surrounding country
truck farms and fruit plantations flour-
ish, sending produce to New York as
early as November. Coffee and cacao
plantations centre here and one of the
most important sugar mills in Cuba is
situated near Antilla, on Nipe Bay.
The hills of this eastern province of
Qriente used to yield copper in large
quantities, and one range is consequently
named Sierra de Cobre. Nowadays these
mines are no longer worked, but iron ore
is dug from open-pit mines easily and
cheaply, and many thousand tons are
annually exported to the "United States.

Oriente province, with its capital,
Santiago, has played its full part in Cuban
history. Diego Velasquez, the conqueror
of Cuba, built Santiago in 1514 and it
was for years the capital of the whole
island. Situated on the hills above its
beautiful harbor, it appears impregnable,
for the entrance to the bay is through a
narrow channel guarded by fortified
cliffs. But in colonial days it was twice-
plundered by French and by British
pirates, while the combined land and sea
attack of Americans and Cubans in the
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